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ABSTRACT 

This paper defines the "invisible pedagogy," a 
' teaching model used in British infant Schools, and discusses its 
relationship to middle class culture, working class culture, and 
"visible" pedagogy. The invisible pedagogy is characterized by 
several features including (1) implicit rather than explicit control 
over the child by the teacher; (2) -reduced emphasis on the 
transmission and acguisition of specific skills; (3) relatively free 
activity by the child in exploring and rearranging an environment 
arranged by the teacher; and (4) use of many diffuse criteria to 
evaluate the pedagogy. It is suggested that the basic concept of the 
invisible pedagogy in infant schools is play, ijfhich socializes the 
child while he explores and allows the teacher to evaluate* his . « 
development.- Theories of learning which are consistent with the 
invisible, pedagogy are described in general terms. The differences 
between visible and invisible pedagogies are described as reflecting 
an ideological conflict between the old and new middle classes, and 
the social significance of the invisible pedagogy is said to differ 
according to the social class of the child'. Problems arising in the 
transition of children from homes to preschbols- with invisible 
pedagogy, and from these pre schools to secondary schools and 
universities with visible pedagogy, * are' discussed. (BRT) ' ^ 
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field of educational research and innovation. 
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I sK&ll examine some (fT the assumptions an'd the ^ cultural context of 
a^particular* f orm of pre-sohool/infant* schooK ^tegogyv A form which has •'^ 
•at least the following characteristi6*s: ^ . . '» 

1. Where the control of the teacher oyer the child is\impllci^ -/ 
ra-^Her than explicit* . ?» ^ ^ . ' 

' 2.^ Where, ideally, the teacher arrajiges tne context which the child 

is expected to 'rearrange and explore * ' ♦ -< . 

3. Where within this arranged context the child appai:ently has 

" wide powers over what he selects, over how he structu^^, and 
over the tim'e scale of his activities*. 

4. Where the child apparently regulates his own movements and social 
^ , relationships . - * • 

^ 5. ''Where there* is a reduced emphasis upon the transmission and 

acquisition of specific skilld (see Note I). v v ^ 

6. WKere the criteori^ for evaluating the pedagogy are multiple and 
diffuse and so nrot easily measured. 

" ■ -v. . . - • ■ V . 

Iriyisible Pedagogy and Infant Education 

One can characterise • this pedagogy as an. invisible pedagogy. In. 
terms of the concepts of classification and frame, the pedagogy is realised 
through weak classification and weak frames(1). Visible pedagogies. arS ^ 
realised through strong c lass ifica*t ion and strong frames*. The basic 
di^fference between visible and invisible j)e^gogies is in the manner in 
which criit^ria are transmitted and in the degree of specificity of 'the \ 
criteria. . The more implil^it the manner of transmission and the more. 
diffuse the ^criteri^\ the more invisible the pedagogy; the more specific • 
the criteria, the more explicit th^ manner of their transmijlsion, the more 
visible the These definitions will be extendeil latej: in the 

paper* , . . ' . ^ . 

y y.If the pedagogy is invisible, what aspects of the child have high 
visibility for'the teacher? I suggest two aspects, ^he first arises out 
oji ^n inference the teacher makes from the child's ongoing behaviour about 
the developmental stage of the child.. This Inference is then re.ferred to 
a, concept of readiness . ^ The. second aspect of the child refers to his 



1) B. Bernstein, "On the Classification and Eramin^ of Educational 
1_ Knowledge", in: Class;'Codes and Control I (London, 1971), 



external behaviuur and is conaeptualised "by the teacher^ as* busyness.. The 
child should "bo "busj^'Soing things. 'Jhese inneir (readiness) anA $tuter 
(■busyness) aspects of . the child can be tiansf ormed^ll^ito on^. concept of ^ 
.^*ready*tp do" ♦ -The teacher infers from "d*ping»' the state of "readiness" 
of the 'child as it i^ reveale* in his prese.nf actijii'ty and as this state 
'adumbrates future, "doing". 

^ We can briefly note in passiftg a- point y/hich viD,l be developed later, 
in the ^s'aine way as the child's reading releaaebr.the'' chJJ.d froiji the, teacher 

'arid socialises^ hijn into the privatised%olitary learning of*an explicit 
anonymous paat ^i^e. the textbook), so busy children (-children doing)^ 
releases the child from the teacher but socialises* him into an. ongoing 
inter-act ional present in whicfli the past is invisible and so implicit 
(•i.e.- the teachers^ pedagogical theory). Thus a non-doing child in the 
invisiWe pedagogy i;^ the^ equivalent of a non-reading child in the visible / 
pedagogy.- (ilowe^p, a r;on-r.eading child ma^^lBe^ at a greater disadvantage * ^ 
and experience greater difficulty than a "non-^oing" child.) ^ 

a?he cpncept basic to the invisible pedagogj/^ is that of plajrt lEhis ^ 
is not 'the place* to submit -this concept to logical analysis., but* a few ^ ^ »n 
points'- may be noted.. \ ' ' % - , . " 

.1. Play*"is the jneans by whiah the child exteriorises himself to the* 
teacher. !i;hus the more he, plays and the greater ;fche _ range of his actir- ^ 
ities, the more the child is made available to 'the. teacher's screen^ 
ing. Thus,^play is the fundamental concept with ".readiness" and "doing" 
as subordinate concepts. Although not alL. forms of doing are considered 
as play^(hit*ti}ig another child, for example ) .n^ost forriis can be^ so 
characterised. • ' 

2, Play does not merely describe an activity: it also contains an evalua- 
tiQn of that activity. Thus, t)iere is ^productive and less productive 
play, .obsessional and free-i^ang^g play, solitary and social play. Play 
is not on^^ a!n^ activity , it entails a theory from v;hich interpretation, 
'evaluation $fxid diagnosis are derived >and which also indica-fces a pro- 
gi'ession. A th^ry v;]iiich the child can never know^in the way a child, 
can. know the criteria which is realised in visible pedagogy. Play implies ^ 
a potentially all-embracing theory, for it covers nearly. all if not all' 
the child^s doing and not doing. As a consequence, a ver;3r long chain of 
inference has to be^ set up to connect the theory with any one examplar 
(a "dcing" ov ^ "not doing")* The theory gives risc^to a total - but in-' 
visible - survMllance of the child, because it relates, his '^inner dispo- 
sition to all his external acts. The ^spontaneity" of the child is ^fil- 
tered throi^gn this surveillance afid then implicitly sha}3^etl according .to 
interpretation, evaluation and diagi^osis. ' . 

** * • • .' '"^ ^ . • 

■ * * V • 

- . • ■ • • iv . - ■; • 



5.. Both the means and 6nds of play are multiple tnd cRange with time^. 
Because of thiSjS^he stimuli^must be, on the whole, -hig^ily abstract, ^ 
available' to.be conteytualised .by t^e child; and so the unique doing pf 
e^aqh child ^ is facilitated. Jndeed, play encourages each child to mafce his 
mark. Sometimes^, hov/ever, thfe stimulus may be very palpable when the 

. child i^invited to jCeel a. leaf, or piece of velour, but what is expected 
is*a unique response of -Jhe child to his own sensation. What i^ the code 
for reading the marics; a code'tHe child can never know; but implicitly 

^acq-^ires. How doe s- he , do this? ' / ^ 

4. The social basis of this theory of play is not an indi-^xdualised act, 
but a personalised ac/t; ^ not strongly^ framed, but weakly framed encounters. 
Its social structure may be charactei^ised as one 'of " overt personalised ^ 
organic solidarity, but covert mechanical soli^arit:^. Visible pedagogies 
dreate social ^^tSuctures which may be characterised as covert individual- , 
ised £irganic solidarity and overt .mechanical solidarity. (See later, 
discussion.) , r \ • ^ 

5. in essence, play is worlc and work is play. We cai\ begin tp see here 
the class origins of the theory. For the working class, work anc^ play are 
very^trongly classified and framed; . for certain s,ub-igroups of the middle^* 
X)lass, v/ork .and play are weakly c?.assified an^ Weakly, ft?amed. For these 
sub-groups, no stribt line 'may be drawn between-work and play. Vork - 
carries what is often calJLed "intrinsic" satisfactions, and therefore is 
not confined to one context.^ However, from another jpoint of view,, work 

. offers the opportunity of symbolic narcissism which combines inner^ 
. pleasure^ and. 6uter '^prestige, Wdrk for certain sub-groups odf the middle 
Glass is a personalised act in a privatised social structure. These points- 
'w:i.ll be developed -iater^s " . 

Theories of Learning and Invisible Pedagogy * 

\Ve.ar.e now in a position'to analyse the principles underlyiTig th6 
selection of theories cf learning .which* invisible pre-school/infant school 
* pedagogies will adopt.' Such* pedagogies will adopt 'any theory di learning 
wljich has the following characteristics. 

•1. The theories in general wi£L be seeking universais and thus are like- 
ly to iDe devolopmentAl and concerned with sequ'ence. ,A particular context 
of learning is only of interestv in<a.^^much*as it throws light on a 
sequence. Suph theories are likely to have a strong biological basis. 
.2. Learning is a ^acit, invisible act, its progression is np-^^facili- 
tated by .explicit pubjLic control; • . * . ' ^ 

.,3. The theories will "tend 4; o abstract the chil'^^s personal biography 
and local context from/ his* cultliral biography and institutional context. 
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4. In a sense, the theories aee. socialisers' as potentially, if not 
ac-tvally, -dangerous, as they entbody an adiil.t fojcus^d,* therefore- reified ^ 
concept of the socialised* Exemplary models are relatively unimportant 
and so the various theories in different ways point tt)wards* implicit 
rather than explicit hierarchical social relationship^. Indeed, the 'im- 
posing exemplar is transformed into a facilitator > ^ . , 

5i Thus the theories can lie seen as interrupters of cultural reproduction 
and -therefore have' been considered by some as progressive or even revolu- 
tionary. Notions ©f child^s time replace notions of a'dult^s time,, notions 
of child^s space replace notions of adult's space; fac.iiitation replaces 

^imposition and accomodation repl^aces domination. \ 

We now give a group of theories, which despite many differences ful- 
fill at a most abstract level all or nearly'all of the five conditions' 
given previously: . ^ • • - ^ • * . ' ' , 

Piaget ' 1 2 3 4 5^ 

• ' . Freud " 1 ' 2 ' 3 4 5 ' \ 

"Chomsky, .1 2 3 4 5' 

. • Ethological • * . . , • * 

' theories of - . - ' ^ , 

critical learning 1 ^ 2 §* 4 5 * \' . 

* - Gestalt 2 3 ' 4 5 ' * ' > ^ 

.What is of 'interest is that these theories form rather a strange, if not 
contradictory group. They are often Selected to justify a, specific ele- 
ment of the pedagogy i Ihey form in a way the theology of the infant 
school. , We"" ca'n see hov the crucial concept of play and the -subordina^te 
concepts of readiness and do^ng fit well v/itl^ the above theories. We 
can also note hov/ the invisibility,, of the pedagogy fits witljl the invisible 
tacit act of learning. We can also see that the pre-school/infant school 
movement from one point of view isi a progressive, revolutioil^ry, colonising 
movement in its relationships to parents, and in^its relationship to edu-*^ " 
cational levels above itself. It is antagonistic Jpr' different reasons 
^0 middle-class and working-class families, for both create a deformation 
of the child. It is antagonistic to educa^tional levels above itself, 
because of its; fundamental opposition; to^ their concepts- of ^^^egtrning and 
social :?elation&5iips. We pan no*£e here that as a result the child is 
abstracted from his family and his future educational conteKts, 

Of central importanc^e is that this pedagogy brings t\gethe3: two 
groups 'of edti^ationists who are. at the extremes of the educational hiera^r- 
chy, infant school teachers' and \iniversity teacher? and res.earchers. The 
oonsequtjnce has been iJo professionalise and raise the status of the pte- 

school/infant school "teacher; a status not basfed upon a specific . , , 

' - * 



competence, a status" based upon a weak educational identity. (no subject). 
The status ^of the teachers from this point of view is based upon a diffuse/ 
tacit, symbolic control which is legitimised by a closed explicit ideology, 
the essence of v/eak classification and weak frames*, ■ , > ' 

Glass and "the Invisible Pedagogy " * ' 

Prom our previous discussion, v/e can abstract the xollowj.iig: 
— . 1. The invisible pedagogy is an interrupter system, both in relation 
* to the family and in its rels^tion^ 1;o other levels of the educa- 
tional hierarchy.- * . . . ' 
' , It transforms ths privatised social structures and cultural con- 
texts of visible pedagogies into a persoii^is^d social st3mcture 
and personalised cultural conjfcexts. 
5. Implicit nurtua^e reveals unique nature. 

"The question is wha*t is it interrupting?' The invisible pedagogy was 

first.,vlnsiitutionalised in the private sector for a fraction of the middle 

class - the.jiew middle* class (see note 11).- If the ideo.logies of the old 

middle class weafe in"stitutionalioed" lJi lliu j ^ uLli c -school 3- arTd thTZOu^di^them 

.into the grammar . schools, so the ideology of tJi.e nev/ middle class v/as first 
*" ' ' * 

^institutionalised in private pre-schools, then private/public secondary 

schools, and finally int.g the state , system, at the level of the infant 

school, Vc^z the conflict V^^'^^'een vitsible and invisible pedagogics, from ' 

,this point ,oi^ view, between strong and weak cl.assifica^tion and frames^' is 

ar- ideological conflict v/ithin the middle cjass. The ideologies of edu- . 

ca'tidh are s.till the ideologies of class. The old middle class were domes- 

ticatod through the string classi^cation andf^^frames, of the family and 

public schools, whichJg^ttempted, *pf ten very sUccesfully, cultural repro- 

duction.~ Bui; v/hat social type -was reproduced? ' ' - ; ' 

Wo kn(JJ^? that ^eje^^ industrialise4 society produces, organic solidarity. 

Now Durkheim, it Veems to .me , ,was *conc;erjied with tfnly one form of such 1 ^ 

solidarity -tithe form v/hich created individualism^ Diirkheim was interested 

ilL_the vicissitudes of the types as theii? "Classification and framing"were — 

no »1 onager or only weakly, morally integrated, pr when-.the individual's* 

rel^i:ion tw the clabsif ication and frames underwent a change. ' His analysis 

is -based -upon the ^ol^ middle class. He did. rot foresee, although his con-, 

ceptual procedures make this possible, a form of organic solidarity based. 

upon v/eak classification and weak frames; that is*, a 'form o^ solijiarity.- 

deveioped by the new middle cla^s* I)urkheim's' organic solidar|;ty refers 

to individuals in^ privatised class 'relationships; the second form pf * , 

organic' solidarity refers tQ persons in privatised class relationships. 

The second.. form, bi ^organicc^s-olidaxity celebrates the. apparent release, 



not. of th^ individual, but of the persons and new forms social control. 
(See Note III.) Thus, we can distinguish individualized and personalised 
forms of organic solidarity v/ithin the middle class, each with their own 
distinctive and conflicting ideologies and each v/ith their own distinctive 
amd conflicting forms of socialisation and ^symbolic, reality. These two" 
.forms arise* out of developments of the"^ division of labour within class 
societies." Durkheim^s individualised organic solidarity developed out of 
•^he increasing complexity of the ed.onomic division of labour; personalised 
organic solidarity it is ^suggested, .develops ouf of increases in the com- 
plexity of the -division of labour, of cultural or symbolic control which 
the ^ne\t middle class-Jaaye appropriated^, -The new middle class is an in- 
terrupter' system, clearly not of class relationships J)ut of the form of 
their' reproductioh. In Bourdieu'^s terms, there has been a change in 
'habitus, but not in function. This change in habitus has had far reaching^ 
effects on the selective institutioiialisation of sjonbolic codes and codings 
in the areas of sex', aesthetics, and upon preparing, and repairing agencies, ~ 
such as th.e family, school, and mental hospitals. In all. these areas there 
has been a shift towards weak classification* and frames (see ilote IV)> 

Thig conflict' v/ithin the middle class is j?ealised sharply 'in different , 



patterns of the socialisation of tne yotJi^g^ — ErrH^ he old midd i^ e ^ claa a 



socialisation is into strong classification and strong framing, where the 
boundaries convey tacitly oritical condensed messages.^ In the new middle 
class,, socialisation is into weak classification and weak frames, which 
promote through the .explicitness of the communication code, far greater" 
; ambiguity "'and drives this class to make visible^ the idaology of its 

socialisation; crucial to this ideology is the concept of the person , not 
of the individual . Whereas the concept of the individual lead^ to"^ spe- 
.cific, unambiguous role identities and relatively inflexible rol^- perform - 
" ances, the concept of the person leads to ambigi^ous personal identity and" . 
flexib^le, role performances. Both the old and the new middle" class draw 
upon biol^ogical theories, but of.tvery different types. The old middle , 
.class held theories v/hich generated biologically fixed types, where 
variety of the type constituted a "threat to cultural Reproduction. ^The 
j^ey^iddle class also hold theories which emphasize a fixed biological 
type, but they also hold that the^type. is capable of great variety. This, 

in essence, is a t^heory which pointy towards social mobility - towards a* 

rneritpcracy. For the old middle class, var4ety must be sev.erely reduced 
in order to ensurfe cultural reproduction; for the new middle class, the 
variety must be encouraged J.n ordi^r" to ensure interru^jtion. Reprodyctiun 
and interruption, are ^created by variations in the strength of classifica-/ 
tions and frames (See Note V). As thesi weaken, .so the socialisation 

:^ ^ • " * ^ ' .* " ! 
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enco^;i7ages more uf the socialised to become visible, his uniq,ueness to be 
made manifest. Suah socialisation is deeply penetrating, more total as 
the surveillance becomes more* invisible* , This is the basis of control 
which ^'creates personalised organic solidarity. Thus the forms of sociali- 
sation v/ithin these two conflicting fractions of the middle class are the 
origihs of the visible and invisible pedagogies **of the school. We have a 
homologue between the interruption of the new middle class of the repro- 
duction of the old and the interruption of the new edub^tional pedagogy 
of the reprcfduction of the old; between .the conflicT within 1;he middle 
Qlass and the. conflict between the two. pedagogies : yet it^is the conflict 
between and interruption of forms of transmission of class relationships. 
This point we will novf deveXop. The nev/ middle .class « like the proponents 
uf the invisible pedagogy, are caught in a contradiction; for their theoi? 
are. at variance with their objective class relationship. A deep-rooted 
ambivalence is the ambience of- this group.. On the one hand, they stand 
Tor" varie^ty against inflexiMTitj^~"expr^ssi"ori against repression, the 
inter-rpersunal against the inter-positional;, on the other hand, there is" 
the grim obduracy of the^divAsion of labour and of the narrow pathways 
:-t6 its positions of power and prestige. Under individualised organic 
Solidarity, property has an essentially physical nature; however, with 
the development or personalised organic solMarity, .although property in _ 
t^io physical sense remains crucial, it has been partly psychologised and 
appears in the -form of ownership of valued skills made available iii edu- 
cational institutions. Thus, if the new middle class is to repeat ijs 
.l>osition in i;he class' structure, then appr^opriate secondary socialisation 
. into privileged education becomes crucialr> But .as the' relation betv/een 
education and oocupation becomes more direct and closer in time then the 
classifications and frames increase in strength. Thus the new middle 
Glass take up some ambivalent eni^u^iasm for the invisible pedagogy for * 
the early socialisation of the c'in*ld," but settle for the visible .pedgj^ogy 
of 'the secondary school. And it will oontinue to do this until the 
university moves to a weaker classification and a weaker framing of its 
~prlnc i pi e s' ~o f " tiransmi s¥i on ^and " "s eXe c t i un . On the other hand , the y ar e 
among the leaders uf the movement tg institutionalise the invisible peda- 
gogy in state pre-r^ohools and often for its colonisation of the primary 
School and ftirther extension into the secondary School. . And this can be 
done with confidence ♦ for the, seconda:t^y^ gchuul likely-^to-^govi^-ft ho' 
visible and invi'sible pedagogies...' The former fof the middle class and the 
.latter fol* the wa5?king class. . • - ^ ^, * 



The Class Assumptions of tho Invisible Pedagogy 

We can now begin tr see that because the invisible pedagogy had its 
origins within a fraction uf .the middle class, it presupposes a relatively, 

>long educational life. Inherent within this pedagogy is a concept of 
time- middle-class time. Of equal significance because it originates, 
within the middle class, it presupposes a communication code (an elabarate 
code) which orientates the child early tuwards the significance of rela-, 
tively complex independent meanings, whether these are in the form 'of 
speech or of writing. Thus, the development of specific educational com- 
petencies can either be delayed because' of the longer educational life, \ 
cr the child will achieve them early because qf the focus of the communi- 
cation co'de* But this does not complete the class assumptions of the in- 
visible pedagogy. We have so far suggested two: a long educational life, 
and an elaborated code; There is a tlfird.. " ' I 

TJje shift from individualised to personalised organic soliddbity. 
changes the structure of family relationships and in particular jbhe role 
of the' woman, in the socialising of the child. Historically, under indi- 
vidualised organic solidarity, the mother is important neither as a trans- 

. mitter of physical nor of symbolic property. She is almost totally ab- 
s tracted- from the means, of reproduction of either physical or symbolic pro- 
perty. The control of the children is delegated to others Xtianny, gover- 
ness, tiitor). Che .is essentially a 'domestic administrator and it follows, 
, that [she can be a model only for her daughter. She wa-s often capable of 
cultural reproduction, for she often .possessed a s^sitive awareness of the 
literature of the period. This concept of the ^abitr acted" maternal 'function ^ 
reappears perhaps in the conpept of the pre^-schpol assistant as a baby 
minder^ and the guverness ac th^ teacher of elementary competendies. Thus, 
individualised organic solidarity'" might generate two models fx>x the pre- , 
school or infant school: • " ^ " 

1. The ab'stracted mother ^ nanny - baby mindeo^ * • 

2^ The governess * teacher of element arj^c_o]npeteneies_ 

Under personalised orga5fic '¥criidarity, the role of the mother in the ^ ' 
rearing of her children undergoes a qualitative change. As we have noted 
earlier, v/ith^'such solidarity', property has been ''partly psycholugised and 
it arises ou1^ of forms of interaction - .forms^of communication - which 
are initiated* and developed and^ focused ]>y the mother very early in the- 
cMIcT^ "Trf e . HhSXB JUVQ mothBX under-^persor^lirsed-- org^^^ie-s-elida^ty i s 
transformed into a pov/erful and crucial .agent of cultural reproduction 
who provides access to symbolic forms and who shapes the disposition of 
her children so that they are better able to exploit the possibilities 
of"" education. Thus ^s we move ftom individualised to personalised organic ^ 

- .'. . ■ ' ^-^ " ■ • : 



solidarity i3u the woman is transformed fron an agent of physical repro-^ 
auction to ah agent of cultuijai reproduction. There is, however, a con- 
tradiction v/ithin her structural relationships. Unlike the mother in, a 
situation of individualised solidarity, she is unable to get av/ay*'from her 
children. Por the weak clacsif icatiou and weak frames of her child-rearing 
firlnly anchor lier to her children; for her .interaction and surveillance \ 
is totally denianding and, at the same tim^, her own socialisation into hoth 
a personal and occupational identity points her av/ay from the family. 
These tensions can lie partly resolved by placing the child early in a pre- 
school which faithfully reproduces the ambience for her own child-rearing. 
Thus the middle-class mother in a context of personalised organic soli- 
darity provides the model for the pre-school infant school teacher. The 
pre-school, however, amplifies the messages, and wishes to extend them in 
time. Here we can see a second contradict ion , for such an amplification 
brings the middle-class mother and the school into conflict. The public 
examination system is based upon a visible ^peda^ogy as it is realised 
through strong classification and strong frames. . It is this pedagogy 
which transmits symbolic property. If access to visible^ pedagogy is de- 
laS^d too^'long, then examinatiun §uocess may be considered to be in danger. 

^ V/eOia.ve now made explicit .three assumptions underlying the invisible 
pedagogy. . There is a fourth. The size- of tlie o3.ass of pupils is likely ^ 
-to be - small and the tVacher-pupiLra^io^^ve^^^^ _ . ' 

1. ^ It presupposes a middle-class conception of educational time. 
-*2. It presupposes an elaborated code of communication^ 

Tt It presupposes a middle-class mother who. is an agent of c-ultural', 
reproduction, 
"^4'. It. presupposes ^ small class o;C pupils. 
Thus the social significance of the invisible p.edagogy will be crucially 
different according to the social' class of. the child. 

We started this section by abstracting the following points :^jrom 
_03i3LJLn i,lia^ souasion -j^f«-4^h^i4vvi~si-ble--pe da-go^y^ ^ 
1 . !Dhe invisible pedagogy is an interrupter system both in relation 
to the home and in relation to. other levels of the educational 
hierarchy. • . ^ ' . 

2. It transfoi?ms the privatised social structure and cultural con- 
tents of visible pe*dagogies into a personalise'd social s:tructure 
and personalised cuitui?al contexi;s. ' / " • . 

' 5. It believes that implicit nurture reveals vmique nature. 

We hav^ argued that this pedagogy is one of the realisations of the 
conflict between the o],d and the' new middle cla^s, which in turii has 
its Social basis in the two different forms of .organic solidarity. 



ind-ivMualised and personalised; that thesd tv/o forms of solidarity 4 ^ 
arise out of "differences in the relation to the division of labour within 
the middle class; .that the movement from individualised to personalised 
interrupts the form of the reproduction of cla^s relationships; that 
suqh an j^nterruption gives rise ^to different f |)riiis of primary socialisa- 
tion within th9 middle clas,s; that the form of primary socialisation 
"within the middle' class is the model for primaa?jr socialisation into the 
sch ool: that there are contradictions v/ithin personalised organic soli- 
darity which create .deeply felt ambiguities; as. a consequence, the out- 
comes of the form of the socialisation are less certain. The contemporary 
nev; middle class is unique for in the socialisation of their young is a 
sharp and penetrating contradiction between a subjective personal identity 
and an objective privatised identity; "between the release of the person 
and, the hierarchy of class. ' . ' 

^ Whereas it is possible for schpol and diversity to change the basis 
of its solidarity from individualisijic to personalised, i.e. to relax its 
classification. and frames, it is more difficult for those agenciep to 
change their privatising, function, i.e. the creation of knov/led§e\as pri- 
vvate property. It_ by no means folloy/s that* a shift to personalised or- . 
gan,ic solidarity will change the privatisijig functi<^nt Indeed, even the 
.shift in, the form of solidarity is more likely to occur in that part of 
l;he educational system which either, creates^o private property, as i,n the 
tjase of .the education of the lower working class, or in the education ^of 
the very young. We are then left with the -conclui^on that the major 
effects of this change in .solidarity \d.ll be in the areas of condensed 
< communiQation (sex,' art,- st-yle) and in ^ the fqrm of social cohtrol (from 
explicit to implicit). , , " 

Transition, to SQhool^ _^ — — — — • — — r^^ ^ 

' a) cla ss Culture Power an'd Conflict ^ ^ * . 

" \ r '- n ..^v , . ^ — 

-•^ The shift from visible to in/risibLe pedagogies at the p:^e- and 
' primary levels 'uf education changes the relationships between the family. 

and* the school. V/e have already noted^ the ambiguous attitude of the 
, middle clas& to such a shift. In the pase^ of the 'working class, the 
.change is more radical. , The v/eak cl^ssificatipja and the weak framing 

,of the invisible pedagogy potentially makes possible ^the inclusion of 
the -culture of the family and the conununity. SSaus the experience of the 

/child and his everyday world, could be psychologically active in the^^ |. 
classroom, and if this were to be the case, then* the school would legiti- 
mise rather than reject the class-culture -of the family. In a^ much as 



iJle_,pjacin£ jjf -the Jen av/ltidg£_t,_Q_be tra nsmitt ed is relax ed an^ the emphasis 
upon early attainment of specific competencies is reduced, then the p3:o- 
gression is less marked by tniddle-cla^s assumptions. In the case of 
visible pedagogies early reading and especially witing is essential. 
Once the child, can read and v/rite such acts free the teacher; but of more 
impo.rtance, once the child can read he can be given a book, and once he 
is given ^ book he is well on the v/ay to managing the role of the solitary 
privatised educational relationship. The book is the preparation for 
receiving the past realised in the text book. And the text book in turn 
tacitly transmits thie ideology of the collection code, for it epitomises 
strong classification and strong frames. The text book orders knowledge 
according to an explicit jprogression : it provides explicit criteria, it 
removes uncertainties and announces hierarchy. It gives the child an 
immediate index of where he stands in relation to others in the progression. 
It is therefore a silent medium for creating competitive relationsTiips . 
Thus socialisation into "ihe textbook is a_ critical step towards socialisa- 
tion into the collection code. The stronger the collection code, that is 
the stronger classification and frames, the greater the emphasiis on early 
reading and writing,. The middle-class child is ,prepare4 for this emphasis, 
but not so in the case of the wolcking-class ^hild. The weakening of 
classification and frames reduces the significance of' the textbook and ■ 
JbransforiQS the impersonal past into a personalised present. It would 
appear thaj the invisible pedagogy carries a beneficial potential for 
working-class children.. However, because th^ form v/e are discussing 'has 
its origins in a fraction of the middle class, 'this potential may not be 

actualised. •* ~ . * " ' . " . [ 

• This point we' will no.v/ de x^Up,. — &rom-^;he- .imiTXl?;!^ of working- 
class parents, the visible pedagogy -of th? .collection code at the primary 
level i? immediately understandable.^^ „The basic competencies which it isj^^ 
transmitting of reading, vn?iting and counting, in an ordered explicit „ 
^.sequence, make sense- The failures of the children^ aife "the children's '^♦^ 

failures, riot the school * s ^-for the school is apparently carrying out its 

"— ~ "* 

function impersonally. The school's form of social .control does not 
interfere with the social control of the family. The infant school 
te;achpr will not necessarily have high status', .as the competencies she 
is transmitting are, in principle, possible also for the mother • In this 
sense there is symbolic aontinuity (or rather extension) between tjie 
v/orking-ciass home and the school. However, in the case of the invisible 
pedagogy, there is possibly a sharp discontinuity. The competencies and 
their progression disappear, the form a social control may well be at 
, variance v/ith the hume. The theory of the invisible pedagogy may- not be 



known by the mother or "be imperfectly tmderstood* The lack of stress on 
competencies may render the child a "less effective (useful) member of the 
family, e*g# running errands, etc. However, there is a more fundamental 
source of tension. The invisible pedagogy contains a different theory of 
transmission and a new technology, which views the mother^ s own informal 
teaching, where it occurs, or the mother^s pedagogical values,, as irrele- 
vant if not downright harmful ♦ There are new reading schemes, new mathe- 
matics j?eplace arithmetic, an expressive aesthetic style replaces one which 
aims at facsimile ♦ If the mother is to be helpful, she must be resocial- 
ised or kept ovt of the ua; . IX it is the former or .the lattei", then the 
power relationships have changed between home and school: for. the teacher 
Irfas the power and the jpother is as much a pupil as the* pupil. This in 
turn may disturb the authority relationships within the home: this dis- 
'turbance is further facilitated by the use of implicit forms of social 
control of the school. Even if the pedagogy draws i+s contents from the 
class culture, basic forms of discontinuity still exist. , If the mother 
v/ishes to understand the theory of the invisible pedagogy, then she may 
^ell find herself at the mercy of complex theories of child development. 
Indeed,^ whichever way the working-class mother turns, the teacher has the 
power: although the mother may-well be deeply suspicious of the whole 
ambience. (1) ^ " - 

. ' V/here, as in the case of the visible pedagogy there are, for the . 
working class, relative to the middle class, implicit forms of di£Con^^____ 
tinuity and explicit forms of inequality^jit^he- shape^'onhe holding 
jgowex^of-^the- gcl:tax)^r ever its teachers, the size of class and.^possibly * 
streaming, in the case 6l the invisible pedagogy, there is also aif^^ ^ 
explicit symbolic discontinuity which may well go with- inequalitie*s in 
provision and q.ijality of teaching staff. QJhe teacher also has difficult- , 
ies^, beG^se the invisible pedagogy presunposeg a particular form of 
maternal primary socialisation and a small class of pupils aAd a particur 
lar architecture. Where these are absent, the teacher may well find great 
difficulty. Ideally, the invisible pedagogy fr^es the teacher so that 
tim.e is available for ameliorating the difficulties of any one 'child, 
but if the class is large, the socialisation, from^the point of view of 
the school, inadequs^te , the architecture inappropria'te, then such indi- 
vidual assistance becomes infrequent and problematic. Here again we can 
see' that such a pedagogy, if It is to be successfully implemented in its 
own terms, necessarily requires minimally the same physical conditions 



1) This does not mean that all teachers wish to have the pov;er or use it. 



of the middle-cl^ss school. It, is an expensive pedagogy because it is 



derived from an expensive class: the middle class. ^ . - ' — 

Prom thfe point of view of the middle class, thete is at least an in- . 
tellectual understanding of the* invisible pedagogy if 'not always 'an 
acceptance of its values and practice. Further, if the liiddle-class 
chilcl is not obtaining the basic competencies at the irate the mother ex- 
pects, an educational support system can be organised through private 
coaching or through the mother »s own efforts. The powe^ relationship^ 
between the middle-class mother and the teacher .are less tipped in favour 
of the teacher. Finally, the middle-class mother always has the choice of 
the private school or of moving near a state school of her choice. 
Eowever, because of the middle-class mother^ s concept of the function of 
s.econdary education, she is likely to be anxious about the acquisition of 
basic competencies and this will "bring her into conflict with the school 
at some point. . ' ' • 

.Finally,^ in as much as age and sex statuses within the family are 
strongly classified and ritualised, then it i's likely that the acquisition, 
progression and evaluation of competencies obtained within the school will 
become part of the markers of age and sex status v;i4hin the family^^^jjoi 
.example, there is a radical change in^Jh^_jtat^a^ child 
when he is transfossiejM-^^^^^ Nov/^o the extent, that the infant"/" 

Riary'"schoolfails to utilise age and sex as allocating categories 
either for the acquisitipn and progression of competence or .for the allo- 
cation of J?upils""1?o^§roups and spaces, then the schopl is v;eakening the 
fiinction of these categories in the family and community. V-isihle peda- 
gogies not onljr reinforice .age. and sex classification, they also provide 
marker.s for progression witlij.n them. Invisible pedagogies are likely to / ^ 
weaken such ciassifications and in as much as thex^do this •fehey'^transf orm 
the concept of the child and. the concepts of age and sex"stafus» 

^ "U) Class ♦ ^Pedagogy and Evaluation * , 

Interesting questions arise ove;p the system of evaluating the pupils. 
^Where the ped^gog;^^ is .visible an ^^ob^ective" grid exists :^or the evaluation 
of ^ the pupils in the form of (a) cle§r criteria and (b) a d.elicate measure- 
ment procedure. The child receives a grade or its equivalent for any ^ 
jvalued performance. Further, .where the pedagogy is visible, it is likely 
to be standa^ized and so schools are directly , comparable as to their 
successes ,and failures. The profile of the pupil may.be obtained by i - 
looking across his^rades. The pupil knows where he is, the teacher 
knows where -he is and^^so do the parents. The parents, have a yardstick 
*for comparing schools, ^^Ihen children change schools, they can be slpited 
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into place according to their academic 'profile* Purther, it difficuj^^ ' 

-Sor -the- parent to argue about the profile for it is "objective".' Clearly, 

there are subjective elements in the grading of the children, but these 
- are masked" by the apparent objectivity of the grid* In the case of in--' 
visible pedagogies, no such grid exists. The evaluation procedures ar^ 
. multiple, diffuse and jiot easily subject to apparently precise measure- 
ment. This makes comparison between pupils complex and also comparisons 
between schools. (1) Firstly, the invisible pedagogy does not give rise 
to progression of a group , b.ut is* based upon progression of a person. 

• " Secondly, there is likely to be considerable variation between infant/ 

pre-,school groups, v/ithin th.e general form of the pedagogy. There is less 
difficulty in slotting a child into a new school because" there is no ex- 
plicit slot for him.. Thus the mother is less able to diagnose the child^s 

progress and ^s a consequence she cannot provide specific educational 

support . She would be forced 4-nto providinga_^eri£xat--edtiSa^b milieu , 
in the home and this she majLJi3aly^-%0-'S:B^ if she had fully inter- 

^ . nalised_jkh^--invj:^T6Te^edagogy«s theoretical basis. As we have previously 
^ — ' ""argued, this is less likely to be the case where the, parents are working ^ 

* -.-„^iass. Thus these parents are cut off from the evaluation of their 

^ child^'s progress. More, tlysy are forced to accept what the teacher counts 
as progress.* ' « * ^ 

. . Because an apparently objective ..^rid exists for the- evaluation of ^ 
' the visible pedagogies, then this grid act& selectively on those disposi- 
tions of the child which become. candidates for labelling by the teacher. 
Clearly ^motivation and in!?erest. are probably "relevant to any pedagpgy, 
but thedr significance will vary with the pedagogy, and certainly their '' 
consequences. In the case of visible pedagogies, the behaviour of the 
child is focused on the tea'cher^so that, in this case, attentiveness to, 
co-operation jvith, the teacher become re 3,evant: prsistenoe and careful-, 

, . ness are also valued by ^,the 'teacher. Further, it is possible for there ^ 
to.be a conflict between the.child^s academic profile and ibhe teacher* s 
evaluation of his attitudes and motivation.. These objective and subjec- ; 
tive criteria may have different consequeri<xes for different class groups 
* of pupils. Either. criteria, irrespective' of ii^ir validity, are likely 
to be understood l::>y working-class parents. In the case of invisible ^. 

« pedagogy, as moye of the child if made available, and, because of the 
theory which guides inte.rpretation,,, diagnosis and evaluation, % different 
class of acts and dispositions of. the child become*' relevant. In the case 
of visible pedagogies we havd* argued that the attention "bf^ the chijrd "Is 

1 Paradoxically, this situation carries a potential for increasing 
competitiveness. . *^ - 



^£o^ugvC^l--^ft--Uw t o aoh e r r-- hevfeve:^, ±n 4he- -c^a^fyt^r-^f'-'iwrx^i^e i)yiaagugiey " lire 
aUteni;ion of the teacher is focused on the whole child: in its total _ 
doing and "not doing". This can lead to discrepancies between the* teacher 
and parents* view of tae child unless the parents share the teacher* s 
theory. Indeed, it is possible that the dispositions and acts which ^e 
subject to evaluation by the teacher may be considered by some parents as 
irrelevant or intrusive or inaccurate or all three. Where this occurs 
the child* s iDehaviour is "being ^shaped by conflicting criteria. Prom the 
point of viev/ of the teacher, the child becomes an innovating message to , 
*the home. The invisible pedagogy is not only an interrupter system in the 
context of educational practice, but it also transforms the child, under ^ 
certain conditions, into an innovating m essage to the family ^ 
____^irSr-^fegag3r:x^^ lead to a change in the school *s proce- 

dures of evaluation, both objective and subjective. Where the pedagogy 
is vifeible, .there is a profile which consists of the grading of specific 
competencies and a profile which consists oJ the grailing of the child* s 
motivatipfi and wopk attitudes. It is .likely that the latter will consist 
of rather short, somewhat stereotyped unexplicated judgements. In the 
cas-e of invisible pedagogies, these highly condensed, uhexplipated but 
Toublic judgements are likely to be replaced by something resembling a 
dossier v/hich v>ill range acrt5ss a widt, variety of the Ghild*s internal 
processes and states and his external^acts. Purther, the eonnec;>;i6n 
between inner ^and outer is likely tp % made explicit . In other v/ords, 
there is likely to be an explicit elaborated ^account of the relationship 
between the child *s internal states aijid his acts, It is now possible 
tliat the school will have a prpblem of secrecy. Howlnuch is to go into 
the dossier,; where is ix to be kept, fiow much of ^nd in v/hat v/ay is its 
contents to be made' availably to pare.nts or Ho others in the school and 
oxitside'of it? Thus invisible 'pedagogies raay also generate covert and 
overt ' forms and contents of evaluation. Sv\ch a system of evaluation 
increases the power of the taachei^ to the extent that its underlying 
theory is jiot shared "by parents and even when it is 'shared. 

Finally, the major analysis in this sec|ion has been of idealised 
pedagogies. If, however, the arpment is correct, tha,t there may be a 
"disjunction in the'^'forms of socialisation between p:r;imary and secondary . 
stages, or be-^v/een secondary and tertiary stages, thelx^behind v/eak. classi- 
fication and. weak frames may v/ell he strong classification ^nd strong 
frames. Thus we can have a situatioji where strong Cs and^s? follow weak 
Cs and Ps, or where weak Cs and Ps follow strong Cs and Ps\s, possibly, 
in the case of the training of infant school teachers in Engl^^id^ It ^ 
is important not onlyjto understand continuity in;'the stren&fch^^^ 



classification * and ^framuG, butal s o ^irB^xarCcl i on and v/lien the disoimction 
occurs • It_is_mar^ thairT^Hc^iy bhat if we examine empiricnrlly invisible 
pedagogies v/e shall find to different degrades a stress on the transmission 
of specific iscQated competenaies. Thus the "hidden ci\rriculum" of in- 
visibly pedagL^gies ma;y well be, embryonically, strong classification, 
.albeit with rela^vely weak frames. It becomes a matier of some importance 
to. find put wfiichsDchildren ot groups of cfhildren are parti6ularly s^espon- 
sive to this "hidden curriculum". For some children may come to see or be 
led to see that there are two transmissions, one overt, the other covert, 
.which stand in a igure-groUnd relation to each other. We need to know 
for which teachers, and for which children^ v/hat is the figure and what" 
is the ground. Specifically, will middle-class children respond to the 
latent ^ visible pedagogy, or are they more likely to.be selected as re- 
ceivers? Will l^v/er v/orking-class children respond more to the invisible 
pedagogy or receive ^ weaker form of the transmission of visible pedagogy? 
The "iiiTdden curriculum" uf invisible pedagogies may v/ell be a visi^^ie 
pedagogy., Hov/ever, tlie outcomes of the imbedding of one pedagogy in the 
other are likely'.to be different than in the case of 'the 'transmission of 
any one pedagogy. From, a more theoretical standpoint, the crucial compo- 
nwt o£ visible pejagc^y is the strength of its classification , for in the 
last analysis, it is this which creates v/hat^ counts as valued property, ^ 
and also in^su doing regulates mental structures. Frame strength regulates 
the modality of the socialisation into the classification. In the micro- 
cosm ^ the nursery or infant class ,\we can see embryonically the new 
forms of transmission of cla^js i'dationships. 

Let us take a ggncrete tjxanjple to illustrate the above speculation. 
An infant school teacher in England may experience' tlje following conjun^ 
tions or disjunctions in her socialisation: 

1. Betv/een spqialisation in the family and between primary and 
secondary school. " ^ * *" . 

2. " Betv/een secondary\school and teacher training. The higher the ^ 

qualifications required by the college of education, the, more 
likely that the socialisation in the later years of the secondary 
,school will be through strong classification and frames. On the 
other hand, the socialisation into the college of education may 
^ well be into classif icatioji^and fr9.mes x?f^Tary'ing''s'£re^^ . 

Transition between Stages of Education ' , - 

We haw examined aspects of,, the transition to s^chool; there is also 
the question uf transition betv/een stages of educa^:ion, from pre-school 
to primary, frum primary to secondary. /These transitions between stages 
arexinarked by three inter-related features: ' , ^ , . 



1. An ii\cruat>o< in thO' strength of *^classif ication an.d frames (initiaj 
■ ^ tion into tlitr collective code). / . . . , ' 

. 2. An increase in *he range of different teachers;'^- that is, the^ 
pupil., is made^v/are of the i-nsulat ions,* within the division of 
labMur^ He also learns tjiat the pri;iciple of authority transcends 
'the* tndividualfe v/ho hdld it, for as teachers/subjects chang.e his 
role remains the same* « ^ 
5. The v/eak classification and frames' of the invisible .pedagogy 
emphasizes the. imjportance of v;ays of knowing^ of constructing 
problems, v;hereas the strong classification and frames of visible 
pedagogies . emphasize states of knov/ledge and received problems* 
Thus there is a crucial change in what counts as having knowle(}ge, in v;hat * 
counts as legitimate realisation of that knowledge afiQ in the social 
context. - 
Thus* the shj^t 'from invisible to visible ' pedagogies in one phrase is 
a change in cocie; a change in the principles of relation and evaluation 
whether thefee a3?e principle's of knowledge, of social relationships, of 
practices, of property, of identity, » 

It is likeiy* that this change of code v/ill be more effectively made 
(despite the difficulties) by the nev; middle class children as their own^. 
socialisation within the family, contains both codes - y^he code v/hiph creates 
the manifestation of the persju and the code v/hich creates privat^e property. 
Further, as v/e h.ave argued elsewhere, it is more likely that the working 
class children will experience continuity in code between stages of educa,^ 
tion. The class bias pf the collection code (which creates a visible^ 
pedagjgyX may make such a transmission difficult for them to receive and, 
exploit. As a oonsequence, the continuation ofHhe invisible pedagogy in 
the form of an integrated code, is likely for working class children, and^ * 
il5s later institutionalisation for the same children at the secondary level. 

A We can now be^gin to see that the conditions for continuity of educa- 
tional code for all childrer^ irrespective of class, is the type of code , 
transmitted by the university. Simp ,y expanding , the university, increasing 
differentiation within the tertiary level, equalising opportunity of access 
and outcome will not fundamentally change the situation dt levels below. 
We will only have expanded the sise of the cohort at the tertiary level. 
Prom another point uf view,' althwgh v/e" may have changed the organisational 
structure v/e harve not changed t^je code controlling transmission;^ the pro- 
cess of reproduction will not be fundamentally affected. To change the 
code controlling*' transmission involves changing the culture and its basis 
in privatised class .relationships. Thus if we accept, for the sake of 
argument-/ the' greater educational value of invisible pedagogies, pf weak 



classification and frames, the condition for their effective and total ^ 
institutionalisatlon at the secondary level is -a fundarnental change of 
code at the tertiary leve.l» If this does not occur, then codg^s and class 
v/ill remain, firmly^ linked in schools. . / 

Finally^ we, can raise a basic ^ question. Ihe jncvement to invisible 
pedagogies realised through integrated codes may be seen as a superficial 
solution to a more /obdurate problem; Integrated codes are integrated at' 
thd* level of ideas,* they do not involve integratior^at the level ^ of insti- 
tutions, .i*e. between school and work, let the .crucial integration is 
precisely between the principles of . education- and the i)rinciples of work. 
There can be no such integration in Western societies (to mention only one 
group) because the wqrk epitomises class relationships. Hork can only be 
brpught into/the school in terms of the function- of the s'chool as a .selec- 
tive mepha^ism or in terms of social/psychological adjustment to work. 
IndeecfT the abstracting of education from wrk, the hallmark of the liberal 
tradition, or the linkage* of^ education to leisure, 'masks the brutal fact 
that 'work and education .cs^nnot be integrated at the level of social prin- 
ciples in class societies. Ihey can eitlrer be separsfted 02? they can fit 
with each other. ■ Durkheim wrote that changes in pedagogy were indicators 
of a moral crisis;* * they can also disguise it and change its f9rm. How- 
ever, in as much as the move to weak classification and frames^has the, 
potential of reducing insulations in mental structures and social struc- 
'tures, has the potential of making explicit the implicit and 'so creating 
greater ambiguity but Ifjss lisguise^, * then ^uch a code has the potential of 
making visible fTindamental social- Qpritradictions. * • , 



This raises a number. </f q-uestions. W.e .cannot ^consider gkills db- 
stracted fi;om the context of their, transmission, from their relationships 
to each other and their' function in creating, maintaining, ^modifying or 
changing a culture. Skills and their relationship to each other are cul- 
txArally s*pecific competences^ The manner of their transmission and ac- / 
quisition socialises the chi,ld^ into -their contextual usages. Thus, , the 
unit of analysislcannot simply be an abstracted specific competence like 
reading, writing, counting, but the structure of social relationships which 
produces, these specialise^ competencies. The formulation ."where there, is' 
a reduced emphasis upon transmission and acquisition of specific skills" 
could be misleading^, as it suggests that_ in Jhe,^^ under discussion 

there are few specialised repertoires of the culture. It may be better 
to interpret the formulation as indicating an emphasis upon the inter- 
re"lationship between skills which are relatively weakly classified and 
Veakly framed. In this way any skij-l or sets of skills are referred to the 
general features of the socialisation . 



NOTE II a 

We regard the ne.w middle class as being representefd by those who are 
the new agents of symbolic control, e.g. those who are filling the ever 
expanding major and minor professional class, concerned with the servicing 
of persons. We are not saying that all occupants .are active members of 
the new middle class, but^ that there is a structural change in the culture 
Vt'hich is shaping their transmission. It is a matter of empirical research 
to identify specifically which groups, conc^erned with what symbolic con- 
trols, who are active representatives. In earlier papers I suggested that 
there v/er.e two forms of-' an elaborated code, objeat/person and ihat these 
were etoked by different class-bas^d forms of family ^socialisation, posi- 
tfonal .and personal. It is now possibl.e»^ at least, theoretically, to show 
,that such faiQjLlUes vary as^^to .the strength of their classification and, 
frames and tha.t such variation itself arises out of different forms ^of the 
transmission .^of class ^relationships and represents an ideological conflic^ 
within the middle class. * * . ' , * * 



•NQTE III 
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^ .It is a matted of some interest to consider changes in emphasis of 
research methodologies over recent decades. There has been a shift from 
the standardfgjed. closed quest ionnait^e or. experimental context to more .un- 
structured contexts and relationships. It is argued that the former 
methodology renders irrelevant the subjective meanings of those vho are 
the object of study. In so doing, .the researched offer their experience 
through the mecTia of the researchers* impi^sed strong classification and ^ 
strong' frames. Further, it is 'argued that such a method of studying « 
people is derived from -a method for the study of objects and therefore it 
is hn outrage to the subjectivity oZ man for him to be transformed into 
an objects. These argviments go on to link positivist meth9d^ with the 
political control of man through the use of the technology of social 
science. The new me-^hodology employs apparently weak ciLassification and 
v/eak frames, but it uses techniques (participant observation, tape- 
recordings, video tapes, etc.), v/hich enable more of the researcheds to be 
visible,. and its techniques allow a range of others to witness the spon- 
taneous behaviour of the observed. Even if these public records of' natural 
behaviour are treated as a m^.ans of dialogue between the recorded and the 
recorder, this dialogue is, itself, subject to the disjunction between^ 
intellectual perspectives which will shape the communication. The self- 
editing of the researcher's communication is different from that of the 
researcKed, and this is the invisible control. On the cither hand, para- 
doxically, in the case of a closed questionnaire the privacy of the 'subject 
is saf eguarded*^for all tlhat c^n be made public is a pencil mark which is 
transforined into an impersonal score. Purther, the methqds of this trans- 
formdtibn must be made public so that its assiunptions may be criticised. 
In the case of the new methodology, the principles used to rQstript the 
vast amount uf information and the number of channels are often implicit. 

One might say that v;e could distinguish research methodologies in terms 

ft 

of whether they created invisible or isib],e pedagogies. Thus the former 
give rise to a total surveillance of the person who, relative to the latter, 
makes public more of his inside (e.g* his subjectivity) v;hich is evaluated 
through the use of diifuse, implicit ci:iteria. We are suggesting tjiat the 
str^ucbural origins of changes in the classification and framing of forms 
of socialisation may perhaps also in:^luence the selection of research 
methodologies. The morality of the researchr"rfelationships transcends 
the dyj.lemmas of ^a particular researcher. Research methodologies in social 
science are themselves elements of culture. ' 
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NOTE JV • ^ ; ' ' • 

' " ^ 1\ is interesting to see, for example, where the invisible pedagogy 
first, entered ^he secori^^ry school curriculum* In-; England v/e would suggest 
that, it first penetrated the non-verbal area of unselective secondary 
schools. The' area which is considered"' to be the lea§jt relevant (in the 
sense of npt producing symbolic property) and t^ie most strongly classified':^ 
the area of the. art room. Indeed, it might be said that uiltil very repent*-)( • 
ly the greatest symbolic continuity of pedagogies b^ween primary"* and * / 
secondary stages lay ir the non-verlTal areas of the curriculum* The art 
room is often viev^ed by the rest of the staff as an area of relaxation or ^ 
even therapy^ rather than a space of crucial. prodxictlon. Because of i^s 
strong classification aild irrelevance (except at school "show-off" periods) 
this space is potentially open to change. Art teachers a3:e trained in 
institutions (at least in recent times) v/hicb are very sensitiye to inno- 
vation and therefore new styles are likely to be rapidly institutionalised 
in schools, given the strong classification .of art in tHe secondary school _ 
curriculum* and. also the belief tha^ the less able child can at l^ast do 
'something with his hands .even if he' f inds , difficulty v/ith a "pen.. ¥e might 
also anticipate that' with the interest in such musical forms as pop oh the 
one l-..and and Cage and Stockhausen on the other, music depsirtments might 
move tov/ards the invisible pedagogy. To complete the direction in the non- . 
verbal area, it' is possible that the transformation of physical training 
into physical education might also extend to movement. If this develop- 
ment took place," then the non-verbal areas would* be realised through the 
invisible pedagogy. We might th'en expect a drive t.o integrate the three' 
areas of sight, sound and movement; "three modalities would then be linked 
through a cpmmon code. « ^ ^ ' ■ , 



NOTE V ' * 

V/e can clarify the issues raised in this paper in the following wky. 
Any socialising context must consist of a transmitter and an acquirer. 
These two form a matrix in the sen^e that the communication is regulated 
by a structural principle. We have sug&ested that the underlying prin-'^ 
ciple of a socialising matrix is realised in classification and frames. 
Tlie*" relationship between the two and the strengths shoy; us the structui?e 
of the control and the form of communication. We can, of course, analyse 
this matrix in a number of v/ays: 
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1. - We can'focus upon the transmitter. 'i*^' 'T^' 

2. "We can 'focus upon the acquirer, 

3. We can focus upon the principles* underlying the matrix. 

. , 4.» .We can focus upon a given matrix and ignore its relationship to 

other matrices. . , • . . 

5. We can consider the relationships between critical matrices, 
e.g. family, peer group, schx)ol, 'work. 

We can go on to ask G[uestions about the function of a matrix and 
questions about the change in the fiorm of its realisation, i.e. changes 
in the strength of its classification and" frames. We believe that the • 
unit of analysis must always be the matrix and the matrix will always in- 
clude the theories, and methods of its analysis (see Note II on research 
methodology). Now any one matrix can be regarded as a reproducer, an in- 
terrupter,, or a change matrix. A reproduction matrix will attempt to 
create strong classification and strong frames. An interrupter matrix 
Changes ^the form of transmission, but not the critical relationship 
l)&tween matrices. A change matrix leads tc a fundamental change .i^t^^the 
structural relationship between matrices. This will require a major 
change in -the institutional structure. Tor example, we have argued that 
Within the middle class Jhere is a conflict which has generated two dis- 
tinct socialising matrices, one a reproducer, 'the other an interrupter. ' 
And these matrices are at work within education for similar groups of 
children up to possibly the primary "stage, and different groups of pupils 
at the , secondary stage. However, in as much as the structural relation- 
ship between school and work is unchanged (i.e. there has been no* change 
in the basic principles of their relationship) then we, cannot by this 
argument see current differences in educational pedagogy as representing 
a change matrix. In other .v/erds, the form of the reprodu'ction of , class 
relationships in education has been interrupted but not changed. We might 
speculate that ideological conflict witRin the middle, class takes t'he.Jform. 
of a conflict between the symbolic outcomes of reproduction and interrup- 
tion matrices. If one takes the argument one stage "further , we have to 
consider the reproduction of the change in the form, of class relation- 
ships. In this case, the reproduction of an interrupter matrix is through 
weak classification and weak frames* Howeve.r, it is possible that such a 
form of , reproduction may at some point evoke its own interrupter i.e. an 
increase in either classification of frame strength, or both. 
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Appendix 



A NOTE ON THE CODING OF OBOECTS AND MODALITIES OF CONTROL 



, !rhe Coding of Objects , ' . 

The conceptrs of classification and frame can be used to interpret 
communication between objects. In, other words objects and their relation- 
ships to each other constitute a message systemS/hose code can be stated 
in terras of the relationship between classification and frames of different 
strengths, ' ; 



We can consider: - ^ « 4 

!• The strength of the rules of exclusion which , control the array 
of objects in a space. Thus the stronger the\ rules of . exclusion 
the more distinctive the array. of objects in the space; that, is, 
> , the greater the difference between object arrays in^different 

spaces* . • ^ 

2. The extent to which objects in the c.rray can enter into different 

relationships to each other,' ^ 
How the strong^er the rules of exclusion the stronger the classifica - 
tion ot^ objects in that space and the greater the difference between 
object arrays in different spaces. In the same way in which we discusse'd 
relationships between subjects we can discuss the relationships between . 
object arrays ip different spaces • Thus the stronger the classif icaticm^ 
the more the object arrays . resemble a collection pode; the weaker the 
classifi cafi6n, the more the object arrays lesemble an integrated code. 
The greater .the number * of differeno re3ationships objects in the array . 
^an enter into with each other, the weaker their framing. The fewer the 
number of different relationships objecjis in zh^ array can enter into with 
each* other, the stronger their framing(l). 



1) If the objects in the array can be called lexical items, then the 
syntax is their relai^onships to. each other* A restricted code-is a 
syntax with few chbices': an elaborated code a syntax which generatjSA^ 
a .large number of choices, . 
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We v/ould expect that the social distribution of power and the^prin- 
ciples^of control be reflected in the coQing of objects* This code may 
be made. more delicate if -we take into account: 
^- 1» . The number of objects in the array^ 

2, The ratq of change of the array ♦ 

V/e can have strong classification with a large or a small number of 
objects. . V/e, can have strong classification of large or small arrays where 
the. array is fixed across time or where the array varies acraas time. 
Consider, for example, two. airays which are strongly classified; - a late . 
Victorian middle-class living-room and a middle 20th century trendy 
middle-plass "space" in Hampstead. The Vict<)rian room is likely to con- 
tain a very large number of objects whereg^s the middle-class room is like- 
ly to' contain a small number of objects. In one case the object array is 
foregound and the space background, whereas in the s^^cond ease the space 
is k vital component uf the array. The Victorian i?oom .represents both 
strong classification and strong framing. 3?ul?ther, whilst objec ts mayjbe 
added to the array, its fundamental characteristics would remain constant 
over a relatively long ti?ne period. The Hampstead room is likely tQ con- 
tain a small, array which v;ould indicate strong classification (strong 
rules of exclusion) but the objects are likely to enter into a variety of 
relationships with each other;' this would indicate weak framing. Further 
it is pos-sible that the array would be .changpd across time according to 
fashion.' " . » . . 

We can now see that .if v/e are to c,onsider classification (C)-v;e^need 
to know:* ' - ^ . • • . • 

1^ Whether.it ig strong or v/eak. 

2, " Whether the array is small or large (x). 

3, ^fliether the array is fixed or variable (y). ^ ^ 
r^'^ At the level of frame (F) we need to know: 

V/hether it is i^trong or v>eak (p); that is., wliether the coding is 
. restricted or elaborated. 
It is also important to indicate in the- specification of the code 
.jW context (c) to which^it applies, .We should also indicate the nature 
of the array by adding the concept realisation (r), Thus,** the most ab- 
stract formulation of* the object code would be as ilollows: 

f(c^r,^ G (x,y), P (p)) ' ,^ 

The code is some unspecified function of the variables enclosed in the 
brackets. , . - ' 

It is important to note that .biscausq the classification is wealo it 
.a6es"'not mean that there is less control-. Indeed, from this point of 
view it is not possible to talk about amount of control; only of its mo- 
dality.. This point v/e will now develop, * *\ ^ 
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Classificat ion, gr'amos and Modalities of Gontrol 

Imagine Sour lavatories, Tl}fe first is stark, bare, pristine, the , 
walls are painted a shai^p white; the washbowl is like the apparatus, 
gleaming white.. A* square bloc]c, of soap sits cleanly in an indentation in 
the sink, A-v/hite towel (or perhaps pink) is folded neatly on^-a clirome 
rail or hangs from a chrome ring. The lavatory paper is hidden iK a cover 
and peeps through its slit. In the second lavatory there ate books on a 
shelf and some re3.ax.ing of the rigours of the first. In. the third latva- 
;^ tory .there are books on the shelf, pictures on the wall and perhaps a^ 
scattering of tiny, objects. In the^ fourth lavatory the rigour is totally 
. relaxed . The walls are covered with a motley array of postcards, there is 
a various assortment -of reading matter and aurio. The. lavatory ro-i * is 
likely to be uncovered and thq holder may v/^11 fall apart in use. 

V/e can say that as we move from the first to the fourth lavatory we 
are moving from a strongly classified to a weakly classified space: from 
a space" regulated by -.Strong rules -c^exclus ion to a space regulated by ' 
,.weak rules of exclusion. Nov; if the rules of exclusion are strong then 
the space is strongly marked off from other spaces in the house or flat/ 
The boundary between the spaces or-^ooms is sharp. If the rules of ex- 
clusion are' strong, the tioundaries v/ell marked, then it follws that there 
must be strong loundary maintainers (authority) • If things are to be kept 
apart then there must be aome strong hierarchy to ensure the apartness of 
things. Further, the'' first lavatory construc-ts a space where pollution is 
highly visible. In as much as a user leaves a personal mark (a failure 
to^ replace' the towel in its original position, a messy bar of s.oap, scum 
in the v/ashbowl, lavatory paper floating in the bowl, etc.) this consti- 
tutes pollution and such pollution^ is quickly perceived. T^us the criteria 
for competent usage the space are both explicit and specific . So far 
we have been discussing aspects of classification; we shall now consider 
framing. 

V/hereas classification tells us about the structure of relationships 
in space , framing tells us about" the structure of relationships in time . 
Framing refers "us to interaction, to the power relationships of inter- 
action; that is, framing refcjrs us to communication. Now in the case of 
our lavatories, framing here would refer to^ the communication between the 
occupants of the space and those outside t^f -the sp^ce. Such communication 
is normally strongly framed by a' dooor usually equippe4 with a lock. We.. 
' suggest that as we move from the strongly classified to the weakly classi- 
fied lavatory, despite the potential insulation between inside and outside, 
there will occur a reduction in frame strengtl^?. In the case of the first 
lavatory we suggest that the' door will always be closed and after entry 
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will be locked. Ideally no effects on the inside should be heard' on. the 
outside* Indeed, a p25*actised user of this lavatory will acquire certain 
competencies in order to meet" this requirement. However, In "the case of 
the most v/eakly classified lavatory, we "suggest that the door .will normally 
."be open; it may even be that the lock will not function. It would not be 
■considered untoward for a conversation to develop or even be continued 
either side of the door. A practised user of this most weakly classified 
and weakly framed lavatory will acquire certain communicative competencies 
rather different from those required for correct use of the strongly ' 
classified one. < ^ 

We have alrea,dy noted tltat lavatory one creates a space where ^pollu- 
tion is highly visible, where criteria for behaviour are explicit and spe- 
cific, where the" social basis of the authority maintaining the strong 
.-classification and frames is hierarchical* Yet it is also the case that 
such classification and frames create a private although impersonal space. 
For providing tfiat the classification and framing is not violated the 
user'.of the space is beyond surveillances 

However, when we consider lavatory four which has the weakest classi- 
fication and'weakest frames it seems at first ,s.ight that such a structure 
celebrates weak control. There appear *to be few rules regulating ^what 
goes into a space and few rules regulating' communication between" spaces . 
Thorefore.it is difficvdt' to consider what counts .as a violation or 
pollution. Indeed, it would appear that such a cla'ssif ication and 
framing relationship facilitates the , development of spontaneous behaviour. 
Let tis consider this possibility. •» * - ' , ^ ^ 

Lavatory one is predicated on the rule "things must be kept apart" 
bo they persons, acts, objects, communication, and the stronger the 
clas^iTication and frames the greater the insulation, the stronger the 
boundaries between classes of persons, acts, objects, communications. 
Lavatory four is predicated on the rule thdt approximates to "things, 

must be put together". As a. consequence, we would find objects in the 

space, that bould be found in other spaces. Furtlier, there is a more 
. relaxed marking off of the space and communication id possible between 
inside and outside. We have as yet not discovei^ed the fundamental 
principles, of violation. 

Imagine one. user, who, seeing the motley array and being" sensitive 
to what he or she takes to be a potential of the space, .decides to add to 
♦.the array and places an additional, postcard on the wall. It is possible 
• that a little later a significant adult might say "Darling, that^s 
beautiful but it doesn»t quite fit" or "Hov> lovely, but wouldn't it be 



Setter a little higl)er up?»' In otKer words, we' are suggesting that the * 
array has a principle, that the apparently motley collection is ordered^ 
but that the principle, is implicit and although it is not easily discover- 
able it is capable of being violated, Ingleed,^ it might take our user a 
very long time to infer the tacit principle and generate choices in-accord- 
ance- with it. Without knowledge of the principle our user is Unlikely^^ ^ 
to make appropriate choices and such choices may require a long period of 
socialisation. In the case of lavatory one no princip'le' is required; all ^ 
that is needed is the following of the command "Leave the space as you 
found it". - - " '/^ 

Now let us examine the weak framing in more detail. We suggest 
that locking the door, avoiding or ignoring communication, would count 
as violation; indeed anything v/hich v/ould offend the_principle of things 
mus/b be put together . However, in as much as the framing befe^^een inside 
and outside is weak then it is^also the case^ that the user is potentially 
or indirectly under continuous surveillance, in which ca^e tliere is no 
privacy.* Here v/e have^ a social context which at first sight appears to 
be very relaxed, v/hicli promotes and provokes the exp;ces^sion of tli^, person, 
^ "a do your own thing" space where highly personal choices may be offered, 
where hierarchy is not explicit yet on analysis we find, that it is based 
upon a form of implicit control which ca*rr^es the , potential of total sur- 
veillance. Such a form of implicit control encourages more of the person 
to be made manifest yet such manifestations are subject to continuous 
screening and general rather than specific criteria. At the level of 
classification the pollution is "keeping things at}art": at the level of 
framing the violation is "withholding"; that is, not of fering, not making 
visible the self . 

.If things are to bo put together which were once sei_ apart, then 
thfere must be so^e principae of the new relationships, but. this principle* 
^^cannot be" mechanically applied and therefore cannot be mechanically 

learned. In the case of the rule 'jthings must be kept apart", then the 
' apartness of things is somethinfg which is clearly marked and taken for . 
granted in cfche .process of initial sociali^sation. The^ social basis^of thfe 
categories "of apartness is implo^pit but the social basis of the authority 
is explicit. In the process of such socialisation the. insulation between 
things is a condensed message about the &ll-pervasiveness o^ the • authority. 
It may require many years tefC^re the social basis., 6f the principles tCftder- 
lying the category system is made iully explicit and ])y that time the 
. mont^l structure is well-initiate(I into the classification and franles. 
Strong classification and frames celebrate the reproduction of the past. 



When the rule is "things must be put together" ve have an interrupt ion 
of a previous order, and what is of issue is the authority Jpower relation- 
ships) which imderpin it* Therefore the rule "things must be- put to- 
gether" celebrates the present ovep the past, the subjec-^ive oveic the oh''_ 
jeotive,' the personal over the positional. ^ Indeed when everything is put 
together we have a^total oVganiQ principle which covers all aspects "of 
Life but ^hich admits of a vast range of combinations and re-combinations^ 
This points to a very abstract ojc general principle from whicl}' a v^st 
range. of possibilities may be derived so that individuals can both register 
personal chd'ices and have knbv/ledge when a* combination is not in accordance 
with the principle. What is taken, for granted when the rule is "things- 
must be kept apart" is relationships which themselves are made explicit 
when the rule is "things must bre put together"* They are made -explicit 
/by the weak classification and frames. But the .latter creates a form of 
ximplicit but potentially continuous surveillance and at the same time pro- 
motes' the making public of the self in a variety of ways. 'We arrive 
finally at the conclusion that the conditions for the release of the person 
are t^e absence of .explicit hierarchy but the presence of a more intensi- 
fied form of social interaction which creates continuous but "invisible 
screening. From the point of view of the socialised they would be offering 
novel, spontaneous combinations.^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Empirical^ ^Note ' ^ ' 

It is possible to examine the coding of objects from two^gerspectives ♦ 
We can analyse the c'oding^of ,ov,ert or visible afray^ and we can compare 

- -the code with the codings* of covert or invisible arrays (e.-g. .drawejcs^ . 
cupboards, refrigerators, basements, glosets, handbags, etc.). We can - 
also compare the coding of verbal messages with the ^coding of non-verbal 
feessages. It would be interesting to carry out an empirical study of 
standardized spaces, e.g.^ L.E.A. housing estates, M.C. subur'Ban . " town" 
house estate, modern blocks of flats, formal educational spaces which 
vary in their architecture^ and' in theXqpedagogy. ' 

I am well aware that the lavatory may not be seen as a space. to" be 
specially contrived and so subject .to special regulation in the sense 

' discussed. Some lavatories are not sub3ect\to the principles I have 
outlined. Indeed, some may be casually treate^ spaces, where pieces^of 
newspaper may be stuffed behind a convenient pipe, whei:e the door does 
not close or lock, where apparatus has low efficiency, and where sound 
effects a3:e taken-f or-granted events. * \ 
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